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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


J GW AND THE 
HOSTAGE 


CRISIS 


Few of us realize the extent to which George Washing- 
ton University, through its alumni, faculty and staff, is 
involved in the course of national and international 
events. That was brought home during the last weeks 
in January when GW alumnus Col. Thomas E. 
Schaefer, MS 64, and 51 others were released in 
Teheran. A videotape anthology compiled by GW 
media researchers William Adams and Fay Schreib- 
man was flown to West Germany to update the retur- 
nees and GW psychologists Lawrence Sank, Carolyn 
Shaffer and Joan Shapiro were named to a U.S. State 
Department committee which will consult with the 
freed Americans’ physicians on the aftereffects of their 
imprisonment. 


RRS Sarr plete no) rn a 
Welcome Back! 


“It’s been quite an experience, one I'll never forget,” 
Air Force Col. Thomas E. Schaefer, MS °64, related to 
GW Times upon his return to the United States fol- 
lowing 444 days of captivity in Iran. 

“First there was the long detainment, 31⁄4 months of 
which I spent in solitary confinement, then the return. 
We all thought people would come out to see us, but to 
see the tears in their eyes and their shouting ‘We love 
you’—that really got to me. I knew there was a strong 
feeling in this country, but I didn’t realize how strong it 
was until we got home.” 

As the senior military attaché at the U.S. Embassy 
since June 1978, Schaefer arrived in Teheran not long 
before the unrest began. In December 1979, a month 
after student militants overran the embassy and held 
its occupants hostage, his captors accused him of 
espionage. They made public a memo, purportedly 
from embassy files, in which Schaefer allegedly set out 
rules for obtaining intelligence information in 
exchange for granting preferential U.S. visa treatment 
to Iranian officials. He was thrown into solitary 
confinement. Continued on page 2 


Arriving at the U.S. air base in Frankfurt, West Ger- 
many, are former hostages Col. Schaefer, top, Ann 
Swift and Bruce Laingen. 


Marc Bulka—Gamma/Liaison 


National Endowment for the Humanities 
Awards GW $800,000 Challenge Grant 


The National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties (NEH) has awarded George Washington 
University an $800,000 Challenge Grant, the 
second largest grant to be awarded this year. 
To receive the grant, GW must raise $2.4 
million in matching funds—a $3 to $1 ratio. 

“This effort will represent one of the lar- 
gest financial campaigns in support of aca- 
demic programs in the history of the univer- 
sity,” said GW President Lloyd H. Elliott. 


that during this time of decreased financial 
support and falling enrollments in the 
humanities, we would seek major new sup- 
port for those disciplines at the heart of lib- 
eral education. 

“We do not intend to use these funds 
merely to shore up the humanities to do 
‘business as usual,’ Dr. Elliott stressed. “A 
defensive position would not merit alloca- 
tion of scarce resources in times like these.” 

The grant—to be distributed over three 


years—will be used to endow three univer- 
sity professorships in the humanities and to 
augment library holdings. Candidates for 
the professorships must be capable not only 
in arts and sciences, but in the professional 
schools as well. First appointments of distin- 
guished scholars will be made in fall 1981, 
following an extensive search. 

The most encouraging aspect of this 
development is that GW received the incen- 
tive grant because of its academic program 


development over the last 10 years. “This 
award is a recognition of the quality of GW’s 
research and teaching and will greatly 
enhance our academic programs along lines 
of development already set,” said Dr. Roder- 
ick French, director of GW’s Division of 
Experimental Programs and associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy, who drafted the NEH 
application. French will coordinate the 
search for distinguished scholars. 


“George Washington University decided 


GW and the Hostage Crisis from page 1 


“The guards we had did not understand the job of 
an attaché. I tried to tell them what it was, but they 
were so paranoid they wouldn't even listen to me. 
They had preconceptions that many of us were spies, 
which was not true, but that’s what they thought. 

“Many of us were put in isolation,” Schaefer con- 
tinued. “For me it happened to be 3'4 months. But I 
didn’t think it was unusual. There were others in there 
much longer than I was.” 

Schaefer, who was reared and lived in Rochester, 
N.Y., until his Iran assignment, joined the Air Force 
shortly after graduating from Lehigh University in 
1953. He received a master of science in public admin- 
istration from GW in 1964 after attending classes at 
the Command Staff College in Montgomery, Ala. He 
is married and has two children. 

When he and the 51 former hostages flew to Wies- 
baden, West Germany, “It was like a dream come true. 
We were free. It all came so fast. Within 48 hours after 
our captors told us we were leaving, the president of 
the United States comes to me with tears in his eyes 
and puts his arms around me.” 

Speaking at a thanksgiving service for the former 
hostages January 29 at Washington’s National 
Cathedral, Schaefer said, “We thank God for the 
strength He has given us, and that we are free. 

“We did have our bad moments,” he noted. “But I 
wonder how well I could have gone through that 
experience without my God protecting me, giving me 
strength, and He was providing that strength for our 
families.” 

What’s next for Schaefer? He’s temporarily living in 
Falls Church, Va., waiting reassignment. “This 
situation—the captivity and the return—has been dif- 
ficult to cope with. But within a few days or a few 
weeks, we'll all get back into the life we knew before we 
were captives.”— L. M. 


ANS TAs SIS ES Pe Ss 
While You’ve Been Gone 


We have a new president and a Republican Senate, the 
dollar is worth less, détente has waned and a long- 
dormant volcano erupted, spewing ash and wreaking 
havoc in the Northwest. 

A lot has happened during the last year. But until 
their release January 20, the American hostages in 
Iran were in an informational vacuum—cut off from 
all news of the outside world except that which their 
captors chose to give them. 

To help ease the transition to freedom, two media 
experts at George Washington University were quietly 
working in the background on a project to update the 
former hostages on major news events since their 
capture. 


At the invitation of the U.S. Department of State, 
Fay Schreibman, director of GW’s Television News 
Study Center, and Dr. William C. Adams, assistant 
professor of public administration, met weekly for the 
past year to compile a videotape anthology of news. 
Surveying ABC, NBC and CBS television nightly 
news programs each evening after the former hostages 
were captured, Adams and Schreibman selected six 
hours of videotape covering approximately 70 news 
stories since November 4, 1979. 

Prominent stories on network news over the 1414 
months ranged from such subjects as the eruption of 
Mount St. Helens in Washington state to Polish labor 
strikes, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, last 
summer’s heat wave, ABSCAM and, of course, infla- 
tion. Ironically, much of what the former hostages 
viewed after they were flown to West Germany on 
their release was news of themselves. Other than the 
1980 presidential campaign, the event that most dom- 
inated the news was the Iranian crisis itself. 

The GW researchers were in a unique position to 
provide the videotapes since George Washington is 
one of few universities in the nation fully equipped to 
study television news (see GWTimes, May/June 
1979). The Television News Study Center records 
weekend network news and selects news events for the 
Vanderbilt Television News Archive, which loaned the 
videotape used in the survey. 

Adams teaches research methods and quantitative 
analysis at GW and is widely published in the field of 
political communication. Schreibman, a specialist in 
television archival research, frequently speaks and 
writes about television news resources for instruc- 
tional purposes. The two collaborated to edit Televi- 
sion Network News: Issues in Content Research, pub- 
lished in 1978 through GW’s School of Public and 
International Affairs. 

“It was an honor to be able to prepare a vivid way 
for these Americans to review the news their country- 


men saw during the time they were held,” says 
Schreibman. 

“Like all Americans,” adds Adams, “we have fol- 
lowed the news from Iran with deep concern. We are 
grateful to have had the opportunity to participate in 
their homecoming.”— F. M. 


Ss FRITS REEVES 
Coping in the Aftermath 


Three GW psychologists have been named to a 14- 
member Hostage and Family Adjustment Committee 
assembled by the U.S. Department of State to work 
with personal physicians of the hostages and their 
families. All three are clinical psychologists at the 
George Washington University Medical Center and 
experts on the psychological problems which captives 
may develop. 

Dr. Lawrence Sank, associate professor of health 
care sciences and of psychiatry and behavioral sciences 
and Drs. Carolyn Shaffer and Joan Shapiro, both 
assistant professors of health care sciences and of 
psychiatry and behavioral sciences, counseled victims 
of the Hanafi Muslim takeover of B’nai B'rith head- 
quarters in Washington several years ago. 

The former hostages could experience behavioral 
problems, they say. Some of the 52 could develop 
deep-seated fears of what they find at home, become 
depressed, or feel like they can no longer depend on 
anything because their sense of security has been taken 
away from them. 

In the doctors’ experience with the 39-hour 
Washington hostage incident, many of the hostages’ 
problems lasted as long as three years. It’s safe to 
expect the same in the Iranian case. 

“Some... will snap right back and be highly func- 
tional,” says Dr. Sank. “The others will experience 
permanent effects...and we can only help alleviate 
those problems, probably not cure them.” 0 
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Drs. Shapiro, Sank and Shaffer 


Her Gift Helps Her Now, 


GW Library, Students Later 


This is the first in a series on people who have 
made planned gifts to George Washington 
University. 


Catherine Chisholm, BA '24, BA "33, of 
Kensington, Md., was the first donor to 
GW's Pooled Income Fund. Chisholm, 78, 
retired from the federal government in 1969 
after 40 years of service, primarily with the 
Treasury Department. 

Miss Chisholm says her love for the 
university—she won a scholarship to GW— 
and the “profound positive impact my edu- 
cation here had upon my life and interests” 
prompted her decision to make the gift in 
1976. Asan older person and a graduate, she 
was seeking an investment that would pro- 
vide her lifetime income and tax savings and 
also benefit her alma mater. After reading 
literature about a number of the university’s 
planned giving programs and talking with 
Jerry Anderson, director of planned giving, 
She decided on the Pooled Income Fund. 
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Catherine Chisholm at her Kensington apartment. 
WEBNS 


The fund requires a minimum investment of 
only $5,000. 

“As a participant I receive a nice check 
quarterly, and I have exercised the option of 
naming a brother as a second beneficiary,” 
she says. If Chisholm were to die before her 
brother, he would receive the income for his 
lifetime before the principal passes to the 
university. 

In addition, “Since I was interested in 
libraries, and am a graduate of Columbian 
College and the former School of Library 
Science, I have specified the main university 
library as the ultimate recipient.” Thus, her 
gift will eventually constitute a permanent 
endowment fund, the Catherine Chisholm 
Fund, with the annual income derived from 
it used to purchase books for the Library. 

So, in accordance with her wishes, the 
Catherine Chisholm Fund will stand as a 
memorial to her concern for books, the 
buildings that house them and those who use 
them. 


It Should Look Like This 


N 
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Construction is underway on a multi- 
million-dollar addition to GW’s Joseph 
Henry Building at 21st Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. When it’s completed in May 
1982, the building will have an additional 
120,000 square feet of floor space. Shops 
will occupy the street level and the 
National Academy of Sciences, the build- 
ing’s main occupant, will expand into the 


upper floors. 


Washington Attorney Gurne 
Elected to Board of Trustees 


Patricia D. Gurne, JD 69, a Washington 
attorney who practices civil litigation and 
real estate law, has been elected a charter 
member of the GW Board of Trustees. The 
three-year appointment was announced 
after the board’s January 15 meeting at GW. 

Since 1971 Gurne has been associated 
with the law firm Jackson, Campbell and 
Parkinson, where she has been a partner 
since 1975. A graduate of the National Insti- 
tute for Trial Advocacy and a member of the 
Colorado and D.C. Bars since 1969 and 
1971, respectively, Gurne served as law clerk 
to D.C. Superior Court Judge Joyce Hens 
Green, JD °51, from 1969-71. In 1971 Gurne 
was named Young Lawyer of the Year by the 
Young Lawyers Section of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia. 

A member of the District of Columbia 
Bar, the Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia and the American Bar Associa- 
tion, she has served on numerous profes- 
sional committees, including the Vinson 
Committee of the D.C. Bar, which con- 
sidered the transfer of prosecutorial and 


judicial functions from the federal govern- 
ment to District government (1979-80), and 
the D.C. Judicial Conference Committee to 
Study Short-Track Litigation (1979-80). She 
is a member of the Ethics Committee of the 
D.C. Bar. 

Gurne, who joins four women now on 
GW’s 41-member board, is also a member of 
the Women’s Bar Association of D.C., hav- 
ing served as its president in 1978-79. 


Former Acting President Colclough Dies 


Oswald S. Colclough, LLB °35, HON DSc 
61, who served twice as acting president of 
George Washington University, died Janu- 
ary 26 at his home in Chevy Chase. 

In addition to serving a total of three years 
as acting president, Colclough served the 
university in a number of other posts. He was 
a professor of law and was dean of the law 
school from 1949 to 1953, dean of faculties 
from 1953 to 1964 and provost from 1961 to 
1964, retiring from GW in 1964. 

Colclough served with the Atlantic Fleet 
during World War I. In 1945 he was pro- 
moted to rear admiral and later that year he 
became judge advocate general of the Navy. 

During World War II he commanded 
submarines for the North Pacific Force, later 
serving as commanding officer of the battle- 
ship North Carolina. He retired from active 
military service in 1949 with the rank of vice 
admiral. 

Following graduation from the U.S. 
Naval Academy in 1920, Colclough attended 
GW’s law school and graduated in 1935, 
receiving the John Bell Larner Medal for the 


highest grades in the bachelor of laws pro- 
gram. Twenty-six years later GW awarded 
him the honorary Doctor of Science degree. 
He was also the recipient of honorary 
degrees from Muhlenberg College and Dick- 
inson School of Law. 

Dean Colclough was active in profes- 
sional and public service roles in the law, 
defense policy, education and government 
throughout his academic, legal and military 
careers. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Kathleen Bain, three daughters, 12 grand- 
children and six great-grandchildren. 


From Accounting to Zoology, 
There’s Something for Everyone 


“There are so many excellent programs, 
activities and institutes being offered this 
summer that you may find it difficult to 
choose just what to take,” says Dean William 
F.E. Long about Summer Sessions 1981. 

More than 500 courses will be offered 
both on- and off-campus this summer—for 
undergraduate, graduate or no credit—in 
over 50 areas from accounting to zoology. 
“We'll really be covering most of the spec- 
trum of what mankind has learned and is still 
learning about itself and the environment,” 
stresses Long. 

Much of the dean’s enthusiasm is centered 
around a number of special programs and 
workshops being offered. Among the sub- 
jects and locations: historical resources 
(Bermuda); human resource development 
(People’s Republic of China, Ireland); edu- 
cation models and systems (England, 
France, Holland, Germany, Greece, Yugos- 
lavia); field biology (Great Smoky Moun- 


tains, Southern Appalachia); historical 
archeology (Alexandria, Va.); Israel and the 
Middle East (Jerusalem, Cairo); marine 
biology (Maine); Meso-American archeol- 
ogy and history (Mexico); and urban devel- 
opment (Peru). 

In addition, GW’s new Center for 
Washington Area Studies will conduct an 
institute dealing with the history, culture and 
development of the Potomac Basin and the 
Chesapeake Bay region. 

There are also special courses offered on- 
campus in travel and tourism, radio and tele- 
vision, dance, speech pathology and audiol- 
ogy, and Russian/ East Asian affairs. 

GW has three summer sessions: three 
weeks from May | 1-June 3; five weeks from 
June 9-July 13; and five weeks from July 
15-August 19. For more information and a 
schedule of classes, write or call the Division 
of University and Summer Students, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6360. 
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After 2,230,275 Pounds, 
A World Record 


November 24, 1980. Outside it’s a cold, 
rainy, dreary morning. Inside a room on the 
first floor of Thurston Hall all is dim and 
quiet. Some crushed beer cans, crumpled 
papers, a few T-shirts, socks and sneakers 
are strewn about the floor, barely visible in 
the gray light. On the ping-pong table lies a 
box of sugar doughnuts, a few half-empty 
glasses of orange juice deserted nearby. It 
smells of sweat and beer, stale from the night 
before. 

A typical “morning after”? Not quite. 
Doug Fishman sits in a wheelchair in the 
center of the abandoned room, the chair 
rolled up to the edge of a wrestling mat where 
sits a hefty set of barbells. “We did it,” he 
says, barely summoning the energy to talk. 
“We broke the record. The other guys 
haven't gotten back from the hospital yet . . .” 

He’s talking about the rest of the GW 
student weightlifters who just broke the 
Guinness Book of World Records’ relay 
weightlifting mark, having hoisted the bar- 
bells all night amongst a partying crowd of 
well-wishers in the dorm’s recreation room. 

Five GW undergraduates and two alter- 
nates began training for the record-breaking 
attempt three months before the actual 
day—Sunday, November 23. They began at 
noon and ended their grueling trial a little 
over 15 hours later—well within the 24-hour 
time limit established by Guinness. An offi- 
cial observer from the Amateur Athletic 
Union confirmed the total weight lifted by 


Aching but happy, Fishman surveys the site. 
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the seven: 2,230,275 pounds. (The previous 
record, set last May by 10 Scotsmen: 
2,204,622 in a 24-hour period.) 

The five original lifters were junior 
accounting major Tony Avedisian, senior 
electrical engineering major Jeff Balzer, 
sophomore international affairs major 
Christopher Meyer, sophomore engineering 
major Douglas Fishman and junior account- 
ing major Robert Murray. 

The two alternates, junior political science 
major Neil Fried and sophomore business 
major Steve Ouellette, stood by during the 
event and replaced the starters when a pain- 
ful combination of blistered hands, muscle 
spasms and blood in the urine forced them to 
sit out the last few pounds. At 3:30 a.m., 
Fishman came back to lift the last weight and 
the spectators crowding the room broke into 
pandemonium. The five starters were then 
hospitalized briefly for observation, but 
released as Monday morning was dawning. 

Returning to the recreation room, the rest 
of the lifters joined Fishman in staring 
blankly at the mat and the inert barbells, 
their exhaustion hampering even their 
energy to get themselves to bed. They never 
doubted they’d break the record, but each 
says it was harder than he thought. “All my 
muscles went into spasm at once,” says the 
155-pound Meyer. “It was intense.” Mostly 
they agree with Murray, however, who says 
slowly, “In spite of the way I feel right now, 
yesterday . .. was the greatest day of my life.” 


Law Alumnus Theodore Rinehart 
Receives GW Honorary Degree 


Theodore Rinehart, LLB °32, an attorney 
whose practice focuses on the oil and gas 
pipeline industry, has received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from George 
Washington University. 

In conferring the degree, President Lloyd 
H. Elliott cited Rinehart for an outstanding 
career in corporate law, oil and gas, banking 
and insurance. “Your contributions as an 
organizer, developer, financial officer and 
general counsel for a number of gas and 
natural gas pipeline companies servicing 
communities from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Chicago and Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
North and South Carolina, have won you 
the respect and admiration of your asso- 
ciates and the oil and gas profession,” he 
said. 

As vice president of finance and general 
counsel of the Houston Corporation, Rine- 
hart founded a project which in 1959 culmi- 
nated in a $200 million, 2,600-mile natural 


gas system from Texas to Florida, bringing 
natural gas to that state for the first time. 

In 1951 he represented the U.S. Air Force 
in Japan and Korea as the legal member of a 
team making recommendations for the 
quick development of facilities to handle 
war-damaged planes in those areas. During 
World War II, Rinehart served four years as 
a judge advocate general officer, emerging as 
a lieutenant colonel. 

After graduating from the National Law 
Center in 1932, Rinehart served as assistant 
to the president of George Washington Uni- 
versity for a year before striking out for 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, to fulfill a dream of his 
youth—to practice oil and gas law in Tulsa. 

A member of the law firm of Doerner, 
Rinehart & Stuart, Rinehart is a member of 
the bars of Oklahoma and the District of 
Columbia and a member of the American 
Bar Association. 


Briefly 


Second to One? 

The U.S. must rebuild its military strength 
if it wants a meaningful arms agreement. 
Otherwise, it’s headed for status as a second- 
rate military power. That was the message 
former Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird, a George Washington University trus- 
tee, gave a group of GW alumniand students 
at a recent School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs Alumni Association-sponsored 
gathering. “We can’t settle for a silver medal 
in defense preparedness,” Laird said, point- 
ing out that the Soviet Union spends 16.4 
percent of its gross national product on 
defense compared to the United States’ 5.4 
percent of its GNP. 


Former Defense Secretary Laird 


The Latest Word 

For the latest results of GW men’s and 
women’s varsity sports contests, call the new 
GW Sports Hotline at (202) 676-3977. 
Recently installed by the Women’s Athletic 
Department, the hotline also alerts callers to 
upcoming varsity and intramural sports 
events. 


What’s Wrong with Nuclear Power? 

What specifically does the public dislike 
about nuclear power? That’s a tough ques- 
tion to answer. A recently completed two- 
year study by GW’s Policy Studies in Science 
and Technology Program for the U.S. 
Department of Energy’s Nonproliferation 
Alternative System Assessment Program 
identifies 13 major areas of public concern, 
including health hazards, safeguards from 
sabotage, diversion of nuclear materials for 
weapons production and increased man- 
agement complexity. The report found that 
“no one of the alternate nuclear systems 
appears to offer a clear superiority in. . . alle- 
viating substantially more concerns than it 
exacerbates.” And that “potential difficulties 
in gaining public acceptance of nuclear 
power will likely increase with the introduc- 
tion of systems of greater complexity, i.e., 
breeders, recycling and associated transpor- 
tation and safeguards activities.” The 
$300,000 study’s aim was to analyze attitudi- 
nal barriers to other types of nuclear power 
systems as alternatives to the existing light- 
water reactor system. 


Tuition Revised Upward 

Undergraduate tuition at GW will 
increase $700 for the 1981-82 year to $4,100, 
the Board of Trustees decided at its January 
15 meeting. An energy surcharge of $100 an 
academic year, imposed by the board for the 
1980-81 year, will be eliminated as a separate 
fee, the cost of fuel being taken into account 
in the tuition increase. The university’s $105 
million non-medical budget reflects a $12 
million increase for the coming year and 
includes salary increases of 10 percent, with 
an additional 3 percent allotted for staff in 
lower salary grades and junior faculty and a 
7 percent increase in non-salary expenses. 
The increase in undergraduate tuition and 
other tuition increases come at a time when 
the university is expected to incur the third 
deficit in as many years in the general fund. 


Aging, Immunity and Thymosin 

Recent studies conducted at GW’s Medi- 
cal Center are showing thymosin, a family of 
hormonal-like peptides first isolated from 
the thymus gland in 1965, to have significant 
value in treating children born without natu- 
ral immunity and may also be important in 
treating diseases that occur with the aging 
process. “Our basic and clinical research has 
shown that failure of the body’s thymus 
gland to function properly is a major factor 
in a number of debilitating and often fatal 
diseases in children and adults,” says Dr. 
Allan L. Goldstein, professor of biochemis- 
try, a co-discoverer of thymosin. Dr. Gold- 
stein and his colleagues found that thymosin 
levels are high in newborn children and 
decline significantly with age. This discovery 
provided the first direct link between the 
drug and the aging process. Much of his 
recent research has been using thymosin in 
the treatment of cancer. “Many cancer 
patients do not die from the disease,” Gold- 
stein emphasizes, “but from massive infec- 
tions that take hold when anti-cancer treat- 
ments break down the immune system. The 
broad range of thymosin activity should aid 
cancer therapy by helping patients fight dis- 
ease while they are treated by chemotherapy, 
radiation or surgery.” 


Best of All, It’s Free 

Washington-area residents who already 
own or want to start a small business or 
non-profit organization can get free legal 
advice from the Small Business Clinic at 
GW’s National Law Center. The only one of 
its kind in the area, the clinic gives counsel on 
such business matters as organizing corpora- 
tions and partnerships, drafting contracts 
and commercial leases, and meeting District 
of Columbia licensing and zoning require- 
ments. During its four years of operation, 
the clinic, staffed by GW law students and 
supervised by an attorney, has assisted 
theater groups and dance companies, day 
care and babysitting services, a bakery, a 
government contractor and an ice cream par- 
lor, among others. Operating weekdays from 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., the clinic can be reached by 
calling (202) 676-7463. 


Students, Alumni Join Forces 

Responsibility for both student affairs and 
alumni relations recently were combined 
into one administrative division when GW 
Vice President for Student Affairs William 
P. Smith Jr. got a new title—vice president 
for student and alumni affairs. The title 
change, voted by the Board of Trustees dur- 
ing its fall meeting, made official the organi- 
zational relationship which informally 
existed between services for students and 
services for alumni. 


Vice President Smith 


by Robert Bove 


The photograph shows fountains of lightning leaping 
several inches from what appears to be a crack or 
fissure in the black background. They almost look like 
the sort of eyebrows you'd find on Thor, the Nordic 
god of thunder. This striking photograph is one of a 
series of electromagnetic images of energy fields sur- 
rounding animate and inanimate objects recorded 
using a method the public has become familiar with in 
the last decade, but which has been around since the 
1920s: biomagnetic or, more commonly known after 
its inventor, Kirlian photography. The particular pho- 
tograph in question shows the brilliant, intense energy 
field emanating from the photographer’s own 
forehead. 

The forehead belongs to GW Professor of Psychol- 
ogy Willard E. Caldwell. “Man is much more than a 
mere physical presence,” says Dr. Caldwell. “He has 
intangible aspects, things that you don’t see. He is not 
cut off from the world around him; he extends into it 
and it extends into him.” And it is this unseen world 
that interests Caldwell, so much so that he has devel- 
Oped a method of visualizing the qualitative aspects of 
this new world. 

Caldwell is one of a small number of independent 
researchers—many of them psychologists—who are 
Investigating energy fields around everything from 
Ordinary coins and sea snails to the human body and 
the mind itself. Even high school students are getting 
into the act and winning prizes for excursions into 
biomagnetic photography. 

Looking at his photographic apparatus, one can’t 
help but be impressed by it. The metal box is small 
(about 8 inches long, 5 inches wide and 8 inches high) 
and capped by a separate metal plate, and from each 
€nd juts an electrode that produces a high-frequency 
AC corona field when the device is on. 

Before activating it, Caldwell places a strip of 35mm 
film On the plate cover. (The entire procedure is done 
in the dark to avoid exposing the film.) A lumines- 
cence, caused by the discharge of the free electrons 
from the object being photographed is, in part, what 
exposes the film. According to Caldwell, the relative 
Magnitude of this luminescence captured on film is 
related to the health and, if a human hand is being 
Photographed, the psychological condition of the 
whole Organism. 

“The Soviets,” Caldwell says, “have developed all 
sorts of advanced techniques for photographing var- 
‘ous parts of the human aura. From what | gather, 
they're able to diagnose physical and psychological 
Conditions in their subjects.” Even more interesting 
than the Russian research now conducted in biomag- 
netic photography are the photographs the Ruman- 
lans have taken, relating the energy that emanates 
from certain parts of the body to the Chinese acupunc- 
ture points, mapped out centuries ago without the 
benefit of today’s advanced technology. 

Caldwell’s interest in biomagnetic photography lay 
dormant for years until fall 1980, when an electronics 
€ngineer he works with succeeded in constructing the 
Proper instrument to record impressions of an object’s 
energy field. “I do my research in my apartment here in 
Washington,” he says, “and I pay for my own equip- 
ment, although the department [at GW] has helped me 
with the film. I believe that the equipment I’m working 
with is certainly equal to, if not better than, the best 
available technology.” 

There is a danger, Caldwell points out, that much of 
this research will be lumped into the general category 
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Recorded through biomagnetic photography, Dr. 
Caldwell’s fingers, particularly on the left hand, spray 
streams of energy. 


of parapsychology, a term which lacks the same public 
credibility the hard sciences enjoy. 

“I am approaching this whole thing with a scientific 
attitude,” emphasizes the 60-year-old psychologist. “I 
am neither out to prove nor to disprove the theories 
involved. I want to see what is there—period. From a 
professional standpoint, this is an extremely high-risk 
area because of the pitfalls involved and because many 
of the people who research it are, shall we say, ‘far 
out.”” 

Caldwell’s achievements in psychology, however, 
demonstrate the professionalism he is bringing to the 
task. Included in Cambridge University’s /nterna- 
tional Biographical Association Yearbook 1979-80, he 
is described as a pioneer in ecological psychology, 
biomagnetic research (psychological aspects) and 
noted for his “original contributions to psychological 
field theory.” His research in the latter area was recog- 
nized as early as 1973 when he was named chairman of 
the Biomagnetic Phenomena Roundtable at the 
International Ethological Congress, sponsored by 
GW, the Smithsonian Institution and the University 
of Maryland. 
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Caldwell’s research into biomagnetic psychology 
has taken him from the Chesapeake Bay to Florida’s 
exotic Everglades in search of photographic speci- 
mens. It is his intention to record the auras of as many 
species of animals as possible. As evidenced by the 
many photos he has taken of the human head and 
hand, he is well on his way towards classifying the 
biomagnetic nature of human beings, too. 

It sounds a lot like oriental philosophy—especially 
Buddhism—which emphasizes the spiritua! nature of 
the universe, labeling the material world as illusion. In 
fact, Dr. Caldwell paraphrases Albert Einstein’s mon- 
umental field theories, directly challenging the modern 
materialistic theories of the nature of the universe: 
Pointing to his arm as an example, he says, “The 
Einstein model says that we don’t stop here. We are a 
continuous field of energy. The philosophical implica- 
tions of this are staggering: man is continuous with an 
intangible universe. Biomagnetic photography is a 
technological way of describing the universal condi- 
tion, a way that closely matches eastern metaphysics.” 

Much of modern psychology depends on statistical 
analysis and cutting through bureaucratic red tape, a 
process that Dr. Caldwell believes not only isolates the 
scientist from direct contact with his subject matter, 
but takes the fun out of it. “I’ve done research for 35 
years and, frankly, have been bored by most of it. This 
is the first time I’ve found something absolutely excit- 
ing. The problem now is that I’ve got to discipline 
myself not to do the research. I’d always been relieved 
when I’d completed a research project. Biomagnetic 
photography, on the other hand, is like going to the 
moon; you have to develop a whole new vocabulary to 
describe what you're seeing. 

“This is my theory, implied in Einstein: The visual 
representation of the aura, as seen in my slides, is 
merely the tip of the iceberg. Our energy extends well 
beyond the limits we are now photographing. It’s a 
function of technology. How good will the machines 
get? That’s how much we'll be able to see on film.” O 
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GW’s All-America Diver 
Jeannie Dahnk: 
Champion on the Board, 
in the Classroom 


by Larry Marscheck 


Perched three meters above GW’s Charles E. Smith 
Center pool, Jeannie P. Dahnk balances on the edge 
of a turquoise diving board, waiting, concentrating on 
her next dive. It is the umpteenth time this morning 
she’s executed a back | '4-somersault layout and, while 
it may look perfect to the untrained observer, it’s still 
not right. 

“You've got to get a little more lift from the board, 
Jeannie,” Coach Carl Cox instructs. 

“TIl get it this next time,” she tells him, climbing out 
of the pool shaking the chlorinated water from her 
ears. 

Off she goes, again. “Finally,” she sighs, emerging 
from the water, exhausted. But once is not enough. 
“Got to do it ‘til I get it down pat,” she says, climbing 
up the diving board ladder. 


Six days a week, four to five hours a day, the 22-year- 
old Dahnk is at the pool practicing the skills which 
have made her one of the finest women divers in the 
country. She is an anomaly at George Washington, a 
university not known for its athletics. But, at the same 
time, Dahnk epitomizes the GW athlete because she is 
talented both athletically and academically. 

Within that petite, 5-foot-4 frame is a champion. 
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When she graduated from Yorktown High School in 
nearby Arlington, she was a Virginia State Diving 
Champion. Since coming to GW in 1977, she has won 
almost every dual meet she has entered. In addition to 
being an envied four-time Association of Intercolle- 
giate Athletics for Women (AIAW) All-American, 
Dahnk has won the three-meter title once and never 
finished lower than tenth in either the one- or three- 
meter competitions at the prestigious Penn State Div- 
ing Championships since 1978. She has won against 
some of the biggest names in women’s collegiate diving 
at numerous other meets, including the AIAW 
National Qualifier, the Eastern AIAW Division | 
Regionals and the Amateur Athletic Union (AAU) 
Regional Women’s diving competition. 

But what makes her a towering figure in diving is the 
fact that she’s considered Olympic material. “Jeannie’s 
definitely a national class diver,” says Cox, who dou- 
bles as the men’s swimming and diving coach and who 
previously coached GW’s only other All-America 
diver, Ann Jordan. “She works unusually hard and 
not just during the season, but all year round. She’s 
come a long way in four years.” 

“She’s got a lot of potential she hasn't even tapped 
yet,” says Women’s Swimming Coach Betty Brey, who 
swam the butterfly for the 1956 U.S. Olympic team in 
Australia. “I wouldn't be surprised if she made the 
team in 84. She’s got a lot of drive and dedication.” 

Amidst such glowing tributes, Dahnk will tell you 
there’s no easy way to become a good diver. “It takes 
hard work and lots of discipline. I learned early that 
you can't be lazy or slough off work because your 
diving will reflect just what you put into it.” 

Every day, except for Sunday, Dahnk stretches her 
firm, muscular body every which way, performs calis- 
thenics, lifts weights and runs some four or five 
miles—all before she sets foot on the board for 


another four to five hours. She practices more than 22 
dives, 11 of which she'll use at any given meet. 
“I try to work out on the board as I would perform ata 
meet,” she explains. “I try to give 100 percent in all my 
dives as if I had only one shot to do them. 

“Having people watch me when I dive,” she says 
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Coach Cox and pupil 
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sii the splashing sounds of a pool full of swimmers, 

helps me concentrate better. Diving, I’ve been told, is 
95 percent mental, 5 percent physical. No doubt about 
It, diving is definitely a head sport. You can psych your 
Competition out in warm-ups, so you can’t let anything 
distract you.” 

While talking with Dahnk it’s hard not to get caught 
Up in her enthusiasm for the sport. It’s even more 
difficult to believe she fell into it by accident. “I'd been 
swimming since | was four years old,” she recalls. 

When I was 13, my swim coach let me out of practice 
30 minutes early if I would dive. Heck, I thought that 
Was a terrific deal and they needed divers, so I did it.” 

Having to swim and dive took its toll, though, and 
she found herself having to choose between them. “I 
found those swim practices to be too physically 
demanding, but diving was like heaven. I went with 
diving.” 

It wasn’t until Dahnk was a junior in high school 
that she decided she wanted to attend college on a 
diving scholarship. But, being a relative newcomer to 
the sport, “I wasn’t being actively recruited.” 

Dahnk had planned on going to school in the 
South because it satisfied her concerns for academ- 
ics, a good diving program, warm weather and being 
“far from home.” 

She applied to seven schools, was accepted by all, 
but had to make another decision. She knew that “if 


you're not highly recruited, you have to prove 
yourself twice as much as everyone else, which 
is tough to do.” 

Dahnk remembers a friend telling her GW 
was worth considering because Cox, Dahnk’s 
AAU coach, was looking for recruits to strengthen 
the university’s budding diving program. “I 
thought—and I didn’t know Car! well at the time— 
possibly that if 1 didn’t apply or didn’t humor him 
he wouldn't coach me as well. So I humored him and, 
after I was accepted, Carl put together a scholarship 
offer I couldn't refuse. 

“Sure, there were some things I didn’t like. | was too 
close to home; GW lacked some of the collegiate 
environment most suburban schools have; and I didn’t 
want to come to a pioneer program. 

“But I love the way I’m treated here. Carl’s a great 
coach, these boards are the best I’ve worked with and, 
most important, GW’s academic standards are high. 
There are no special favors to athletes. If you can't 
make the grade—excuse the pun—you won't be here 
long.” 

Speaking of academics, Dahnk has proven herself 
more than able in that arena. In four years she has 
accumulated a 3.4 grade-point-average while double 
majoring in political science and communications- 
broadcasting. She will graduate in May. 

Hardly surprising, Dahnk credits involvement in 
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diving with “contributing significantly” to her growth 
as a person, both emotionally and academically. “I feel 
much more capable, much more confident of myself. 
Diving has added to my self-discipline and that disci- 
pline has generalized into every other aspect of my life. 

“I never would have done as well as I have academi- 
cally if it weren’t for diving,” she continues. “I found 
that if you only have two hours to study, you'll get the 
maximum done in that period. I’ve learned how to use 
the library incredibly well. All those reference books, if 
used wisely, can save a person lots of time he or she 
might otherwise use for studying or writing.” 

With graduation imminent, Dahnk is focusing on 
law school and—what else—diving. For most law 
school-bound students, good academics serve as 
almost the sole criterion in choosing a school. Not so 
for this certified All-American with Olympic symbols 
in her eyes. A school’s swimming and diving programs 
and facilities will get some consideration in her selec- 
tion plans. 

She admits, “Where I stand in the diving world, ina 
realistic opinion, I’m nowhere near the top. If I 
seriously set my mind on competing for a spot on the 
U.S. team, I’m going to have to practice like I've never 
practiced before. 

“Sure,” she continues, “I want to become a lawyer, 
but I also want to do a lot more in diving. I’m really 
still a novice. If I have to put a few things on hold in my 
life for a while, like my professional career, so be it. 

“I know it sounds corny,” she says, 
“but the saying still rings true: ‘Anything 
worth having is worth working for.’ 

If I had a chance to make the Olympic 

team and didn’t try, I’d always blame 
myself. So while I’ve 
” got an inkling of a chance, 
I’m going to try.” O 
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Five Alumni Recognized 


For Outstanding Achievement 


John Dixon 


Harry Hughes 


Alumni Achievement Awards, recognizing 
George Washington University graduates 
who have excelled in their chosen fields, were 
presented to John W. Dixon, BA "49, Judge 
Lloyd Fletcher, JD 39, Adm. Thomas B. 
Hayward, MIA °67, Maryland Gov. Harry 
R. Hughes, LLB °52, and J. Dallas Shirley, 
BSP "36, MAE "45, at Winter Convocation 
February 16. 

Chairman of the board and president of 
the Dallas-based E-Systems, Inc. since 1969, 
John W. Dixon has been associated with the 
high-technology electronic systems and prod- 
ucts company since 1962. He became a labor 
economist with the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in Atlanta shortly after graduating 
Phi Beta Kappa from GW in 1949. He served 
as a deputy controller in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for two years 
prior to joining Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., 
the forerunner of E-Systems, Inc., in 1962. 

An expert in tax law, Judge Lloyd 
Fletcher practiced in the Washington law 
firm Camalier, Fletcher, Frosh and Fergu- 
son until his appointment as a trial judge 
with the U.S. Court of Claims in February 
1960. A member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation (he’s in the taxation section of the 
court procedures committee), the D.C. Bar 
(judicial membership) and the Bar Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, Fletcher 
graduated with honors from the National 
Law Center, served as editor of the George 
Washington Law Review and was elected to 
the Order of Coif in 1939. He was a profes- 
sorial lecturer in business law at American 
University from 1946-68. 

When Adm. Thomas B. Hayward was 
appointed chief of U.S. Naval Operations in 
July 1978, he brought with him a wealth of 
experience—commander of fleets, program 
planner and manager, and naval aviator who 
flew missions in Korea and Vietnam. He has 
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Thomas Hayward 


Dallas Shirley 


commanded aviation squadrons and a car- 
rier air wing, a stores ship and an aircraft 
carrier. Among his decorations are the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the Legion of 
Merit, the Distinguished Flying Cross, the 
World War II Victory Medal, United 
Nations Service Medal and the Vietnam 
Service Medal. Most recently he com- 
manded the U.S. Seventh Fleet and was 
commander-in-chief of the U.S. Pacific Fleet 
prior to taking over as the 21st chief of U.S. 
Naval Operations. 

Harry R. Hughes became Maryland’s 
57th govenor in January 1979 after serving 
22 years in state government—16 years asa 
legislator and six years as director of the 
Maryland Department of Transportation. 
He was elected to the Maryland House of 
Delegates in 1954 and, after serving one 
term, spent 12 years in the state senate. As 
senate majority leader and a committee 
chairman, he was responsible for legislation 
affecting tax revision and public education 
during the ’60s and "70s. Hughes served as 
chairman of the state’s Democratic Party 
from 1969-70. Recently the GW Law Asso- 
ciation presented him with its professional 
achievement award. 

J. Dallas Shirley, after working more than 
2,000 games in his 32 years as a referee, 
including participation in the Olympics, the 
Pan-American Games, the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association Championships 
and the National Invitation Tournament, 
was elected to the Naismith Basketball Hall 
of Fame April 22, 1980. He has conducted 
basketball clinics in 12 foreign nations and 
served, in 1969, as chief of mission during a 
U.S. trip to China. Currently the assistant 
commissioner of the Southern Conference, 
Shirley also is commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Athletic Conference. He was named 
to GW’s Hall of Fame in 1967. 


Alumni in the News 


The work of Max F. Baer, EdD 47, former 
international director of the B'nai B'rith 
Youth Organization, has been recognized 
with the dedication of the Dr. Max F. Baer 
Lodge at B'nai B'rith Beber Camp in Muk- 
wonago, Wisc. 


Robert D. Benson, BA 59, is president and 
publisher of the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily 
News and Record. 


Charles W. Brooks Jr., MBA 65, has been 
named vice president of corporate develop- 
ment and investments for Commercial 
Credit Company, the financial services unit 
of Control Data Corporation. 


Carl E. Clark, BBA 66, is senior pro- 
grammer in the extended systems product 
development department at International 
Business Machines’ Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
office. With IBM since 1967, Clark received 
both the Data Systems Division and Corpo- 
rate Outstanding Innovation Awards in 
1979. 


NASA has named Kenneth H. Crumbly, 
MSA 771, chief of the projects management 
systems division at NASA’s Langley 
Research Center in Hampton, Va. 


Anne Cohen DePietro, MA 75, is assistant 
curator of the Heckscher Museum in Hun- 
tington, N.Y. 


GW Professor of Medicine Vincent T. De- 
Vita Jr., MD 61, director of the National 
Cancer Institute, was awarded the 1980 Grif- 
fuel Prize for cancer research. The prize, 
presented annually by the Association for 
the Development of Research on Cancer of 
Villejuif, France, was awarded December 4 
in Paris. Dr. DeVita, selected by a committee 
of 10 oncologists, was cited for his work with 
multiple drug combinations used in cancer 
chemotherapy. 


The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia presented its Meritorious Service 
Award to Samuel M. Dodek, BA 23, GW 
professor emeritus of clinical obstetrics and 
gynecology, citing his many years of teach- 
ing, his scientifc contributions and publica- 
tions and his invention of the tocodynano- 
meter. 


Charles L. Downs, BA ’58, is the new presi- 
dent of Virginia Western Community Col- 
lege in Roanoke. 
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Where Are They Now? 


Following are 25 alumni whose whereabouts 
are unknown to the General Alumni Associ- 
ation. If you know the current address of 
anyone listed, please contact the Alumni 
Records Office, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6439. 


Donna J. Aaron, BAE 73 
Stover L. Babcock Jr., BBA 62 
Albert H. Cadeaux, BA 49 
Barbara G. Daly, LLM 72 
John M. Eathorne, MBA %65 
Jean S. Fahrney, BA °51 
Jeryldene W. Gallogly, MA 78 
Harold L. Hackney, MAE %63 
Ronald F. Ingram, MIA 72 


Robert M. Jackson, BS °55 

Karl H. Kaeser, MSA 72 
Jeanne M. M. LaForce, BAE 75 
Mary E. Mackay, BAE 76 
Virginia E. Neale, BA 70 

Mary K. O’Brien, MAE 79 
Farzaneh Pakatchi, MSE 78 
John O. Quigley, MBA 66 
Edward C. Rainey, BA 67, MD 71 
Thomas M. Sadler, MIA 70 
Catherine N. Tafoya, BA 76 
Edward A. Uttridge, MSA 70 
Karen L. Vallano, BBA 78 
Mary G. Wallace, BA °5] 

Renne B. Yaffe, BA 74 

Jack Zager, BA 76 


Who’s Who in Alumni House 
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The voices and names may be familiar, but 
the faces probably aren't. Here, standing in 
front of recently refurbished Alumni House 
at 714 21st St., are its inhabitants. From 
left to right, front row: Don Conrad, 
alumni records supervisor; Agnes Evans, 
senior alumni records clerk; Helen 
Beachem, senior alumni records clerk; and 
Sandra Phipps, director of alumni 
relations. Middle row: secretary Myrna 


Johnson; Michael Bowers, assistant 
director of alumni relations; Sandra 
Woodson, alumni records data control 
clerk; and Ron Howard, associate director 
of alumni relations. Back row: Mark 
Thornton, assistant director of alumni 
relations; secretary Marissa Zuchelli: and 
Joetta Wilson, senior alumni records clerk. 
Not pictured are alumni records clerks 
Gloria Broussard and Lilibeth Ramirez. 
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Kenneth Crumbly 


Pauline P. Fisher, MAE 78, a dancer and 
dance teacher with A Moving Experience in 
Washington, is serving until May as artist-in- 
the-schools under the auspices of the Geor- 
gia Council for the Arts and Humanities. 


The mayor of Borger, Texas, Judith R. 
Flanders, MA %64, has been named assistant 
women’s editor of the Borger News-Herald. 


Paul Goodwin 


Paul R. Goodwin, MA °59, is the new vice 
president for finance of the Chessie System 
Railroads in Cleveland. 


Evangeline W. Gresser, BA °50, is personnel 
director for the Baptist Home of D.C., Inc., 
which operates three retirement housing 
facilities in Washington and College Park, 
Md. 


Hazel S. Hanback, BA 40, director of the 
Documentation Division of the Naval Facili- 
ties Engineering Command in Arlington 
and a member of GW’s Board of Trustees, 
and her husband, William B. Hanback, BA 
32, LLB 734, retired U.S. Appellate Court 
judge, were among the recipients of the 1980 
Certificate of Distinction, presented by 
Washington’s Central High School Alumni 
Association in December. 


Frank W. Haskins, MS ’65, is vice president 
for manufacturing at Shiley, Inc., an Irvine, 
Calif.-based manufacturer and distributor of 
medical devices. 


William Hensley, BA °66, is a joint winner of 
a $10,000 Rockefeller Public Service Award, 
presented annually to honor extraordinary 
achievement in public service. Hensley was 


cited for his key role in the passage of the 
Alaska Land Claims Act and his efforts to 
provide economic security and personal dig- 
nity for Eskimos, Indians and Aleuts while 
preserving their traditional heritage. For- 
merly a member of the Alaska State Legisla- 
ture and founder of the Northwest Alaska 
Native Association (NANA), Hensley is cur- 
rently president of NANA Development 
Corporation. 


Richard E. Jortberg, MS 71, has assumed 
the newly created position of director of 
nuclear safety at Commonwealth Edison 
Co. in Chicago. 


Charles M. Jones, MIA ‘61, is vice president 
for planning and administration for General 
Telephone & Electronics Products. 
Continued on next page 
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GW’s Alumni Relations Office and the 
General Alumni Association are offering a 
Variety of programs and activities during 
the next few months. Should you have 
questions concerning these programs or 
Suggestions for new ones, contact Alumni 
House, George Washington University, 714 
21st St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
(202) 676-6435. 


On-Campus Events 


March 16-April 9— 
Hello, George Calling!” 
‘i umni from the D.C. area will take part in 
Ns local “George Calling” telethon effort for 
the 1980-81 GW Annual Fund. Volunteers, 
ebeter also include families of alumni, 
wer staff, students and friends of the uni- 
tae will be calling local alumni for con- 
; utions each Monday through Thursday 
night during the four-week period from the 
di arvin Center, rooms 410-415. A free buffet 
cae will be served to all callers from 5:45- 
9:30 p.m.; calling will start at 6:45 and end at 
oa Complimentary parking is provided all 
€rs needing it. Anyone interested in 
volunteering should call the GW Develop- 
Ment Office, 676-6415. 


Remaining telethons: 
April 13-14 Philadelphia 
April 13-14 Boston 
April 13-16 New York 
April 27-30 Richmond 


March 26—“The Two Koreas” 
GW's School of Public and International 
Affairs Alumni Association presents a dis- 
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cussion of “The Two Koreas: Foreign Poli- 
cies, Reunification and Leadership Succes- 
sions,” with Dr. Harold C. Hinton, professor 
of political science and international affairs, 
and Ralph N. Clough, fellow with GW’s 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, in the 
Marvin Center, rooms 413-414, 7:30-9 p.m. 
Free. Reservations: 676-6435. 


April 1—First Wednesday Lecture 

Dr. John M. Logsdon, professor of public 
affairs and political science, speaks on “The 
United States Space Program: Options for 
the 80s” in the Marvin Center, rooms 
402-404, 8 p.m. Free. 


Applicable to all First Wednesday Lectures: + oS 


To ensure seating, call Alumni Relations, 
676-6435, at least two days before the lecture. 
Dinner is available, starting at 6:30 p.m., by 
making reservations directly with the GWU 
Club on the Marvin Center third floor, 
676-6610. 


May 6—First Wednesday Lecture 

Dr. L. Thompson Bowles, dean for aca- 
demic affairs in the School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences, speaks on “The Biology of 
Aging” in the Marvin Center, rooms 410- 
415, 8 p.m. Free. 


May 15-17— Alumni Reunion Weekend 
All classes prior to and including 1931, as 
well as the classes of 1936, 1941, 1946, 1951, 
1956, 1961, 1966, 1971 and 1976 are invited 
to attend this reunion gala. Activities 
planned include a lecture series, exhibits and 
tours, a luncheon honoring all pre-1931 
classes, a banquet and a dance. Specifics will 
be mailed soon. 


June 3—First Wednesday Lecture 

Dr. Gail Paster, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, presents “The Idea of a City: Reflections 
on a Theme” in the Marvin Center, rooms 
410-415, 8 p.m. Free. 


June 4—Opening Night Reception 

Alumni attending the opening night per- 
formance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s H.M.S. 
Pinafore are invited to join the cast, crew and 
drama faculty at a reception in the Marvin 


Center first floor cafeteria following the 8 
p.m. performance in the Dorothy Betts 
Marvin Theater. Ticket information and 
reception reservations: 676-6178. 
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Off-Campus Events 


April 11—Alumni Fun Run 

Join fellow alumni, students, faculty, staff 
and members of their families over 16 years 
of age at Washington’s Hains Point for two 
foot races—a three-mile run and/or a 6.2- 
mile (10 kilometer) jaunt—co-sponsored 
by GW Women’s Athletics and Stripe 3 
Adidas. Check-in time is from 7-7:45 a.m. 
The three-mile run begins at 8 a.m.; the 
longer one at 8:45. The $3.50 entry fee 
entitles each person to a race T-shirt. 
Winners in each category get special prizes. 
Register by April 3 with the Women’s 
Athletic Department, 676-6282. 


April 25—Maryland’s Lower Peninsula 
Exploring the plantation life, city life and 
sea life of Maryland’s historical lower 
peninsula is the focus of this all-day tour. 
Alumni will visit Sotterley Plantation on 
the Patuxent River, St. Mary’s City—the 
state’s oldest city—and the Calvert Marine 
Museum. Tour bus departs Blooming- 
dale’s main entrance, Tysons Corner 
Shopping Center, at 8 a.m. Participation is 
limited, so make reservations by March 15. 
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$30 tour fee includes lunch at Sotterley 
Plantation. 


May 10—Annual Awards Reception 
This annual event, honoring alumni, 
faculty and staff who have given outstand- 
ing service to the university, will be held at 
the Botanical Gardens in Washington. 
Alumni Relations will be sending out 
details soon. 


May 19-30—Alumni Tour France 
You'll see many examples of art and archi- 
tecture from France’s Medieval and 
Renaissance periods. From the Normandy 
countryside to the Brittany beaches, from 
the fairy-tale setting of the Loire Valley to 
the City of Lights, this tour is one you'll 
never forget. Cost is approximately $1,949 
per person, which includes roundtrip air 
transportation, ground transportation, 
most meals, optional tours and lectures by 
Dr. Douglas Teller, GW professor of 
design and graphics. 


June 3-7— Alumni College 1981 
Explore the geological, astronomical and 
biological bases for the origin of life on 
earth during a 34-day symposium with a 
geologist, physicist and zoologist, all emi- 
nent GW professors, at the intellectually 
invigorating environment of Airlie House, 
Warrenton, Va. The college is designed to 
stimulate interaction between faculty and 
alumni. Cost is $250 per person double 
occupancy; $300 single occupancy; day 
students, $125. 


August 10-23— Alumni Tour Western 
Mediterranean Passage 

Aboard the recently refurbished Regina 
Maris, alumni begin the journey with 
embarkation from Malaga, Spain. After 
visits to Nice, Corsica, Naples and Pom- 
peii, alumni will reach the final port of call, 
Venice. Rates range from $2,000 to $4,600 
per person, which includes roundtrip air 
transportation, passage on the cruise ship 
and lectures by Dr. John Ziolkowski, pro- 
fessor of classics and chairman of the GW 
Classics Department. 
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Alumni in the News Continued 


Peter Koehler Irene Lober 


Peter F.M. Koehler, MS °63, is head of the 
Research Division of the Fermi National 
Accelerator Laboratory in Batavia, Ill. He 
returned to Fermi last August after a year’s 
sabbatical in Hamburg, Germany, where he 
participated in experiments on the electron- 
positron storage ring accelerator with 
Deutsches Elektronen-Synchrotron. 


Stephen J. Korcheck, BS 54, MAE 66, EdD 
70, has been named president of Manatee 
Junior College in Bradenton, Fla. He also 
was named recently by Gov. Bob Graham to 
a three-year term on the Florida Student 
Financial Assistance Commission. 


Superintendent of the University City, Mo., 
School District Irene M. Lober, MAE 67, is 
the first woman graduate of the City College 
of the City University of New York to receive 
the Townsend Harris Medal, presented 
annually by the college’s alumni association 
to recognize outstanding achievement. 
Lober was cited for her enrichment pro- 
grams for academically gifted students and 
those with learning disabilities and for dem- 
onstrating “through. . . skillful leadership as 
a curriculum innovator and business admin- 
istrator that a school system with predomi- 
nantly minority children can exceed national 
norms in academic achievement.” 


Charles L. Martin Jr., MSA 3, is director 
of the graduate program in accounting at the 
University of Baltimore. 


Director of the Manitowoc, Wisc., Maritime 
Museum, David L. Pamperin, MAT 77, has 
been elected to a three-year term as president 
of the Wisconsin Federation of Museums. 


Maj. Gen. George S. Patton III, MS %5, 
retired last August after 34 years of distin- 
guished service in the U.S. Army. During his 
career he served in Korea and Vietnam and 
taught at the U.S. Military Academy, the 
U.S. Naval Academy, the Armed Forces 
Staff College and the Army War College. 


Joseph Pettit, MBA 66, DBA 770, dean of 
the School of Summer and Continuing Edu- 
cation at Georgetown University, has been 
named acting vice president for planning. 


Leslie deGrove Potter III, MA "73, has been 
named the educational specialist responsible 
for placing 16- to 18-year-old high school 
dropouts into full-day vocational training 
classes by the Duval County; Fla., School 
Board as part of a pilot program unique in 
the state. 


Kenneth A. Richmond, MHC 773, adminis- 
trator of Garrett Memorial Hospital in Oak- 
land, Md., has become one of only two hos- 
pital administrators in the nation to be 
named to the American Hospital Associa- 
tion’s Council on Finance. 


Marie Walter James Wilson 


Margaret A. Simons, PhD 779, is a senior 
research immunologist at Diagnostic Prod- 
ucts Corporation in Los Angeles, a manufac- 
turer of clinical diagnostic radioimmuno- 
assay kits used by hospitals and clinical 
laboratories. 


Charles R. Sitter, BA °54, is executive vice 
president of Esso Europe, which oversees all 
of Exxon’s European and African activities. 


The Edison Institute, which administers 
Greenfield Village and the Henry Ford 
Museum in Dearborn, Mich., has elected 
Harold K. Skramstad Jr., PhM 69, PhD Ti 
president. 


Abbie O. Smith, BSP ’53, MAE °58, was 
recently appointed assistant dean of the GW 
College of General Studies, responsible for 
the Continuing Education for Women Cen- 
ter, after serving as acting assistant dean 
since January 1980. She was also named a 
Woman of Achievement for the D.C. met- 
ropolitan area by WETA-FM public radio. 


Jean M. Swenson, MAE °68, is director of 
the Continuing Education for Women Pro- 
gram at LaSalle College in Philadelphia. 


Samuel G. Tischler, MHC 75, has been 
named ambulatory care administrator for 
Mount Sinai Medical Center in Miami. 


Michael F. Thompson, BA 75, MPA 778, is 
director of government affairs for the Mary- 
land Home Builders Association in Silver 
Spring. 


Marie W. Walter, BA 52, has joined Altec 
Lansing Marketing Communications in 


Kasten’s “Le Droit Building Light” 


Anaheim, Calif., as advertising and promo- 
tion copywriter. 


Joel F. Weiss, BA 73, is the new associate 
director of public relations of the Spring- 
field, Mass., Jewish Federation. 


James M. Wilson, MHC 779, is vice presi- 
dent for Southern Ocean County Hospital in 
Manahawkin, N.J. 


Alumni Artists 


Teri P. Berkowitz, BA %69, exhibited her 
watercolors, including paintings of water 
lilies, trees and marshes, at the Cumberland 
County Library in Bridgeton, N.J., last 
November. In December her work was part 
of the invitational show, “Winter Through 
an Artist’s Palette,” at the Vineland, N.J., 
Public Library. 


Georgetown Art Gallery in Washington is 
exhibiting landscape paintings of the 
Potomac River by Gary Goldberg, BA 79, 
March 3-28. 


Sherry Zvares Kasten, BAE °59, recently 
participated in two group exhibitions: 
“Landscapes/Cityscapes” at The Arts 
Gallery in Baltimore, January |1-February 
4; and “Works on Paper” at Hood College in 
Frederick, Md., January 26-February 22. 
Through March 14, Baumgartner Galleries 
in Washington is exhibiting her acrylic-on- 
paper paintings. 


Washington artist Kevin MacDonald, BA 
69, exhibited his drawings at Reynolds/ 
Minor Gallery in Richmond, Va., in 
December and January. 


John D. Morrell Jr., MFA 777, an assistant 
professorial lecturer in art at GW, will 
exhibit his Maine coast landscapes at the 
Georgetown Art Gallery in Washington 
March 31-April 25. 


Cynthia M. Young, MFA "78, exhibited her 
paintings and handmade paper castings at 
Touchstone Gallery in Washington January 
27-February 16. 


Morrell’s Maine Coast 


Alumni Deaths 


David L. Baker, MSA "73, Quantico, Va. 


David L. Baxter, MA °56, Siloam Springs, 
Ariz. 


Thomas A. Bradford, BCE °39, August 21 


F. Louise Chao, BA %65, May 12, Colum- 
bia, Md. 


Oswald S. Colclough, LLB 35, HON DSc 
61 (See page 3.) 

Mary F. Clougherty, NUR %23, May 5, 
Broadway, Va. 


Gideon L. Haynes, BA °34, September 16, 
Arlington 

Kyra M. Hewitt, BA ’56, MA °58, PhD 77, 
October 22, Washington 


Robert E. Hurley, BS 66, November 5, 
Gaithersburg 


Oscar A. Jackson, BA 29, October 1, 
Arlington 


Frederick H. Mahlman, BA 31, 
Washington 

Col. William H. Mason, MEA %1, 
declared killed in action October 9, after 
being listed as missing in action since May 
1968, Laos, Cambodia 

James G. McManaway, HON °63, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

Chandler V. Merrell, BS "71, August 9 
Homer S. Merrill, MAE °46, March 24, 
1980 

Nathan Miller, BA "30, MD "33, June 27, 
Asbury Park, N.J. 


Verna C. Mohagen, BA 34, MA 37, 
October 18, Washington 


Alumni Authors 


Hedvah L. Shuchman, PhD 78, Informa- 
tion Transfer in Engineering, findings of a 
two-year study of engineers in industry. The 
Futures Group, Glastonbury, Conn., 1981. 


Charlotte A. Taylor, MBA 76, Women in 
the Business Game: Strategies for Sı uccessful 
Ownership. Cornerstone Press, Sovereign 
Books, New York, N.Y., 1980. 
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Correction 


After mail was returned marked 
“Deceased,” GWTimes erroneously 
reported the death of Paul H. Randelman, 
BA 75, MBA 79. We apologize for any 
inconvenience this may have caused. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Elizabeth F. Murto, BAE °14, August 30, 
Hyattsville, Md. 


John J. Niebauer, MSA 79, Glen Burnie, Bernard E. Trotter, BEE 49, September 
Md. 17, San Diego 


Amber E. Scholtz, BA 70, Washington 
Esther D. Smith, BA %64, Hyde, Md. 
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Nell A. Spruce, BA ‘23, December 30, 


Chevy Chase 
y Alan T. Deibert, professor emeritus of 


Romance languages, December 17, San 
Diego 


Rupert C. Woodward, former university 
librarian, January 7, McLean 


Elizabeth W. Wilson, BA ‘17, Lexington, 
Mass. 
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The 1959-60 season was a rebuild- 
ing one for the basketball Colon- 
ials after having lost four of five 
players to graduation the year 
before. Naturally, little was 
expected. However, much to eve- 
ryone’s surprise—except maybe 
the players—GW posted a 16-10 
record, including a spectacular 
win over the University of West 
Virginia, which was led by All- 
America guard Jerry West, soon 
to become one of the professional 
game’s premier players. GW’s All- 
America Jon Feldman outscored 
West (number 44) with a 42-point 
performance en route to a 97-93 
win over a team the Colonials 
hadn't beaten since 1956. West 
obviously was stunned. 
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